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deavor to have the botanical portions as complete, exact and reliable as possi- 
ble. At present they are neither exact nor reliable, though the latest editions 
are markedly better than former ones. 

The cutting up of published exsiccatae and distribution of the specimens 
in the general herbarium is advocated by Professor Bessey in the American 
Naturalist for December, and the method has much to commend it. This brings 
all the specimens of a group together and makes their examination simple and 
easy. The saving of time and patience may be well illustrated by an attempt 
to find a particular specimen in the unindexed and voluminous collections of 
von Thiimen for example, which, unless much time is taken, may lead to no 
other result than doubt whether it occurs there or not. Uniform treatment of 
this kind has been generally adopted in the large phanerogamic herbaria of 
the country, and it seems to us could well be extended to the cryptogamic col- 
lections — in fact that there should be, when possible, but a single series in each 
herbarium, ranging from the protophyte to the highest angiosperm. 

The day is not far distant, we believe, when phanerogamic botanists will 
do as zoologists, bryologists and mycologists are now doing in quoting authori- 
ties for plant names, i. e., cite not only the name of him who combines the 
generic and specific names, but also the one who first distinguished the plant 
and assigned to it a specific name. The burden of synonymy is growing greater 
day by day. 

The Genebal Index to the first ten volumes has been somewhat delayed 
in its preparation, but will soon be ready. 



OPEN LETTERS. 



Seeds wanted. 

Professor Schiibeler, of Christiania, Norway, whose works upon the history 
of cultivated plants and the changes that have occurred in the distribution of 
indigenous vegetation are so well known, greatly desires fresh seeds of our In- 
dian rice, Hydropyrum esculentum, or Zizania aquatica. If any of our western 
botanists can supply them they will much oblige him, and also the subscriber, 

Asa Gray. 

The Dispensatories. 

I have had occasion to consult extensively the latest editions of the National 
and U. S. Dispensatories, and am much surprised at the looseness there found 
in the use of botanical terms and the frequent inaccuracy of the botanical in- 
formation (?) there given. Surely, in works of such prominence and import- 
ance the very best botanical talent ought to be employed to contribute this por- 
tion, as has apparently been done in the chemical, pharmaceutical, and thera- 
peutic parts. Perhaps a word from the Gazette would be of influence upon 
the next editions of these books. K. 

A Phallus. 

If the reply be within the scope of the Gazette, I should be very glad to 
know if there be any means of extirpating from the soil the spores of a most 
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offensive Phallus. I do not know the species, but for a day or two before they 
appear above the ground the odor of carrion prevails, and as soon as visible, 
they are covered with large flies. They grow on a shady (but not damp) bank, 
in a poor loamy soil, and follow one another in most annoying succession. If 
any application to the ground can destroy them I should be greatly obliged for 
information. Mabtha Bockee Flint. 

The Agricultural Department. 

I was very much interested at Ann Arbor, last August, in two things con- 
nected with this department, viz : the action of the botanists with reference to 
making the national herbarium what it ought to be, and the hearty encourage- 
ment given to the new work under the charge of Prof. Scribner. I take this 
means of asking, either the editors of the Gazette, or the officers of the Agri- 
cultural Department, what has been the result of the action in these two cases? 
I know of many botanists ready to assist in both these directions if they can 
obtain the necessary information. S. N. T. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Manipulation of the Microscope. By Edward Bausch. Bausch & Lomb Optical 

Co. Kochester, 1885. 12°. 96 pp. Must. 

The author has attempted, in this little work, to describe the parts of a 
microscope and their uses in such a clear and concise manner that the beginner, 
confronted for the first time with a new microscope, may have no difficulty in 
becoming acquainted with his instrument. We have no hesitancy in saying 
the object has been admirably accomplished; the language is lucid and simple, 
the treatment is brief, and yet all essential points have been covered, and the 
typography, form and cheapness of the work (50 cts.) are commendable. 

As the author is a manufacturing microscopist, it is natural to anticipate a 
strong personal bias, and the reader will therefore be pleased to note that the 
firm's name occurs but twice in the work, and that it is as free from any adver- 
tising dodge as could well be. On the other hand, there is a decided advantage 
in the author being a well known manufacturer, as one is never at a loss for a 
concrete conception of the kind of instrument to which the remarks are spe- 
cially applicable. The chapters of the work are devoted to the simple micro- 
scope, compound microscope, objectives and eye-pieces, requisites for work, how 
to work, advanced manipulation, sub-stage illumination, care of a microscope 
and considerations in testing objectives. 

We commend the work to all who use a microscope, especially those who 
do not feel themselves full masters of the instrument, and it would also be ex- 
cellent to put into the hands of the laboratory student at the beginning of his 
course. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Report of the N. Y. State Museum of Natural History : Report 

of the Botanist. By Charles H. Peck. Albany, 1885. 8 vo. pp. 77-138. 

3 plates. 

This report is for 1884. It is gratifying to note that hereafter the reports 
of the Museum staff are to be printed under their immediate supervision, and 
as soon as ready. The work of the botanist which has been partially inter- 
rupted for two years through political interference, has been fully resumed, 
and the result is seen in the description of sixty-six new species in the present 
report, including a curious fungus on flies, assigned to a new genus, Appendicu- 
laria. A monograph of the New York species of Lactarius and Pluteus is also 
given, containing forty and nine species respectively. Mr. Peck says very 
truly that "a descriptive manual of our hymenomycetous fungi is greatly 



